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Criticism

very different note is struck in Bacon's Ad-
vancement of Learning (1605), bk. ii., where
he deals with the nature of poetry, and finds
its source in the faculty of imagination. In
Ben Jonson we have a critic of pronounced
classical tastes. Jonson has called Dryden
the 'father of English criticism;' and the title
may be easily justified, for in Dryden criti-
cism concerns itself with discussing methods
rather than with dictating rules, judges an
author or work in respect of the general char-
acteristics, and is established as a distinct lit-
erary form. The culmination of English
classical criticism is seen in Jonson, in some
respects the greatest of English critics. Ma-
caulay's remark that Jonson's attitude is
that the lawyer is particularly happy, for
Johnson expounds and applies his literary
doctrines, and treats even his favorite au-
thors, with the cold impartiality of the
bench.

In the latter half of the i8th century atten-
tion was given to the more general problems
of taste. The English school is represented
by Hume's essay, Of the Standard of Taste
(1742). The French representative is Diderot.
But the study was fully established, and in a
sense claimed as its own, by Germany. G. E.
Lessing's Laokoon (1766), which is under
some debt to the earlier of the English works,
had a profound influence, and is the fore-
runner of the work of Schiller, Kant, Richt-
er, Schelling, Fichte, and Hegel. But their
doctrines belong rather to the domain of aes-
thetics than to that of literary criticism,
though they told greatly on the practice of
literary criticism at a time when the roman-
tic revival threw the old methods and theories
into the melting-pot under the segis of class-
icism. Of the Poetics of Aristotle, Lessing
had said, 'I do not hestiate to acknowledge
that I consider this work as infallible as the
Elements of Euclid;* but in pointing out the
errors in the superstructures of the French
critics, he helped on the overthrow of class-
icism itself.

The advent of romantic criticism in Eng-
land was announced by the preface of the
Lyrical Ballads (1798) of Wordsworth and
Coleridge. The two great critics of the new
school are Coleridge and Hazlitt. The revo-
lution in aim and manner is brought out ad-
mirably by a statement in the Biographia
Literaria (1817) of the former: 'Critics are
too apt to forget that rules are but means to
an endj consequently, where the ends are
different, the rules must be likewise so. We
must have ascertained what the end is before

we can determine what the rules ought to be.'
The addition of historical sympathy to the
interpretative and catholic attributes of the
new school was urged by Carlyle, who, how-
ever, has left little purely literary criticism.
Of the other champions of the new school,
the more important are Lamb, Leigh Hunt,
and De Quincey. But though critics of deli-
cate taste, they hardly affected the theories
or principles of criticism; and still less did
Macaulay, whose work is reactionary. In the
latter half of the igth century the greatest
force in English criticism was Matthew Arn-
old. Important is the attention he devotes to
foreign literatures, which has led to the de-
velopment of comparative criticism. It would
be difficult to gauge the influence of Ruskin,
but it is seen to best effect in the interpreta-
tive criticism, with its doctrines of aesthetic
enjoyment of Walter Pater.
The searching of hearts caused by Poe's
audacious criticisms of his contemporaries in
this country was no doubt of the greatest
use in the development of American litera-
ture. Lowell, of course, was the comparative
critic par excellence, on whom the best of his
successors have modeled their styles with
variations of their own.
Modern French criticism begins with
Madame de Stael's La LiUerature (1800)
and L'Allemagne (1810), and Chateaubri-
and's Genie du Christianisme (1802). The
former broke down the barriers of the old
classical criticism by examining the influ-
ence of religion and 'social institutions,' and
urging the study of the Teutonic literatures.
She is well said to have enlarged the sphere
of French criticism in point of space. Cha-
teaubriand, on the other hand enlarged it in
point of time, for he helped to create an
interest in ages before the period of classical
ascendency. Madame de Stael, in particular,
prepared the way for the romantic movement
in the third decade. The stimulus for the de-
velopment of critical method came from the
Sorbonne, and the form it took was the in-
troduction of history into criticism. Victor
Cousin applied history to the interpretation
of philosophy, and expressed views on the in-
fluence of climate and surroundings which
were to be fully developed by Taine; while
Villemain, marked a further advance by
showing the interaction or parallel develop-
ment of different literatures and bringing
both history and biography to bear in the
illustration of an author's work.
The scientific purpose is fully developed in
Taine. In his theory the essential character